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response is more valuable than unexpressed impulses thrown back into the
subjective system.
The comradeship, like the congeniality group, begins in childhood but is found
at all ages. When it takes the form of intimate friendship between members of the
same sex, it may be considered a well-sublimated outlet for homosexual components
in the personality. (See Chapter XXII for a discussion of this son of sublimated con-
tact as a substitute for normal love life among single women.) When it takes place
between members of the opposite sex, it often becomes the foundation of courtship
and later bf marfiage. (See Chapter XX.) Also, as Thomas (1923) has shown, it
may be the foundation for sexual delinquency in young women whose need for
companionship leads them in time into delinquent conduct. Likewise, as Shaw (1930)
and others have shown, the companionship of two boys may take a delinquent turn
if the social and cultural setting is provided. (See Chapter XXIV.)
The craving for attention from another person, for intimate friendship,
begins in childhood and continues throughout life. Like the congeniality
group, the comradeship seems to arise first during what Freud calls the
latency period (see Chapter XVI), and it may well serve the function of
providing new and extended outlets for social-emotional attachments
whose origin lies in the intimate relations of the child and his family.
Even mdre than the congeniality group it affords spontaneous expression
and release of the inhibitions resulting from other social contacts. And in
our culture we strongly disapprove of the person who betrays a friend's
confidences.
There are, however, some persons who never have any contacts with
congenial groups or with a close friend. Their primary-group experiences
may be distinctly limited to their family, and, once they have broken
away from these contacts, they may never, re-establish any other intimate
ones. (See Chapter XIV on overattachment of child and parent.)
The gang. Another group which appears on the social horizon during
preadolescence and adolescence is the gang. In origin, at least, the gang
has much in common with the congeniality group, but the two are easily
distinguished. The gang tends to become more formalized; it is likely to
construct and perpetuate legends and codes, and in most cases it bespeaks
much more distinctly the conflict type of behavior seen in the in-group
versus out-group relations which arise out of crises. (See Chapter VII.)
Nowhere is the close correlation between culture pattern, social" inter-
action, and individual shown more clearly than in the life of the gang.
The gang really represents an important step in socialization, even
though, as in the case of criminal gangs, some of its results may be "disas-
trous to the larger community.
In our society gang groups are largely made up of boys, though some
have both sexes, and a few are made up only of girls. This sex differ-
entiation is largely the result of cultural definitions of the respective roles